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Investigators wrote proposals for research on the 
nature and learning ef coBjfflunlcatlve processes in the elementary 
classroom. Three questions were addressedi (1) ihat is the nature of 
coMunlcation in the classrooi? (2) How do students acguire the rules 
of classroom discourse? (3| What is the effect of inadeguate learning 
of classroom discourse rules? abstracts of eight federally* funded 
projects en the topic and two commissioned papers are included here, 
Th* first, "a Summary of the Research Areai Methodology and 
Substantive Issues," by Louis i. Gomes, suggests that successful 
research methodology should be shared to benefit other researchers. 
In "Practical Implications of the Besearch," Harie E, Shiels-D« Jouadi 
examines each project in terms of its implications for the 
"educational practitioner," The degree of attention to practical 
areas in the projects varies from extensive to minimal. It is 
suggested that expectations for research, basic or applied, should be 
made clear by the funding agencies* (Won) 
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QIAFIIR I 



In 1977 j a grants COTpatitim was held m thm subject of Teaching as a 
? Linguistic Process * Investigators were invited to submit prcposals on the 

I nature and leaining of canBamlcative prTCesses in the classroom at the 

elOTientary level tteough incraased understanding of lanpjage use in 
school settings j includtog sieh factors as the natiffe md leaming of 
classroCTi language rules, cultural differences in langimge use, and 
studrait/teacher interactiOTis that r^idre social or referential conpre- 
hens ion. 

Investigators were ask^ to cmsider tim follora^ questions' Blmt is the 
nature of coaramniication in the classroOTi? How do sti;dents acquire the 
rules of classroOT discoiffse? Ifliat are the effects of inadeqiiate learning 
of classroom discourse rules? 

Eight projects received £mdmg (See abstracts secticm, pages 2-10). 

The purpose of the Md- Project Research Conference on Teachwg as a 
Lmguistic Process was to bring together the pruicipal investigators, 
tfetimal Institaite of EducatiOTi personnel , original grants wmomceirent 
panelists amd other selected outside prKtitioners and everts to review 
the progress of the eight Teachii^ md Instruction Division projects at 
the midpomt of their contract period. Ihe cmference was held in 
July 1979, at the Itoliday Inn South in Frederickshirgs Virginia, During 
the two and one half days, tm plmary sessions were heldT eight were 
major paper presentations of project progress; and two were panels 
organized to aid the development and writuig of major papers vMdi vere to 
reflect the work of the conference. 

In this report of the Teaming as a Linguistic Process Mid-ft'oject Research 
Conference, the abstracts of the ei^t researdi projects have been provided 
as vmll as the two nmjor coinraissimed papers, topies of individual md- 
project reports have teen reproduced md may be obtained from me at the 
National Institute of EAacationp 1200-19th Street, Washingtm, D*C. 

20208. 

I would like to thmk all of the participants for contributing to a wrth- 
while conference. In additiOT, I conirend Hr. Saimjel Pisaro oi the 
Teaching and Instn^tion staff for his sensitive and detailed ranagentent 
of the meetings axid coninissloned r^orts. 
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Fraiact I Bilugynliam and lilmguiml idug^tira in the fut^to Eiean Csraiiaity 

tuitltufciw. : C#3agmr £ot Fuarts liem^^ Scudi^s 

FwdiBf t rsf '78 - |4l,32S 
^' '79 ^ §33,475 



Iha aver'*all geals of thig itudy a^e to develop m^tm ptm^im tawladge of lin* 
^iitia nomd and rtsouireas of th^ bilingual Fuareo Riesm ^oiiminicy whieh will 
Mfve iB a batls for a rtaliicia /md affsc^ivt ^dueat^mal poliay^ Hi€ scuay 
trill pto^ead upcm ^hy basis of prev^ious aKpIera^ory work dm€ ay Che iavasti^ 
liacows im tha EafC Bar lam aomunity.. They will do a iOdlolufyiitic amalysla 
0f ipa&iib imd Sngliih amd m et:haog!^aphic ualyiis of ^lassroos languagei. 

This raMarch will hm carritd gut in eXosa tm^h with the legal and politieal 
4w0%Qpmnt§ in biljj:igual edueatioia, so that it will bs amtinyally oriented 
^o th# ppft ippprt^t i$aues that affeot the ^^^m^^ity during a ptriod of 
rapid no^ial change « 4c€ordiy^g to the invaitigacars it ii well known chat 
fhm lanfuage iituatiDn of the fvmtto Riean oc^sunity in mainland oitlea has 
Mm ncopiiMd M a majer/ eauaa of the failura of the school ay^ttmB to pro* 
trida 4^ adequate adueaticpn for fuerto Siean' ahildren^ lo^avari in apite of 
pravl#M9 lagal and eo^ynity prasiurei to provide bilingual and bicyltural 
progripa to iplva ^hii f^roblami thasa progrwi have not yat bean informed by 

madi of %hm bilin^al child ^ and la^k (ha neoaiiiary athnographie and 
|N&f ioll^fuiitic kjao^fledfa of the faatort ^taniming languaga ehoice, language 
^hangei languiga usej imd langyaga laarning in the Fyerto< Ri€^ e^munity« 
Pia ii^aitigators fttl that the answar# to the questions they have fgrtnulated 
^ill foni a eoiqpla^t pattern of behavior that will largely dateryiine the success 
pt failura of tha ndu'^ational prOQeis, and of bilingual education in particular. 
Xn ^a pa#t| mmy iducato^t have approachad tbeie questioni aa if aAswara 
dapanda^ antiraly on the individual capaoities of each ohild. iociolinguistic 
r^ianarcti hua alraad;f indicated that the ansi^ers are the result of patterned 
wayf ^f ipeal^ing that have evolved over long pariodt of tiaa. The task of 
aoeip^lin^if tiiE raaaarQh is to smaly^e these j^attana and tract changei now j 
in pr#grafSi m that thay can ba seen as rasourcas rather than obstaclei to 
tha aducatiofial procais* 
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The i^rimeipal invaitigsCQr ^11 imdertike asalyie and aytbesize Che wide 
variety of afscems eumatly beimg uaad far ^be analysis of slassreom diseourie 
Be irill attest to integrite thea# risulta into exiatisg cherries, pursue 
ft^rtber develapma^£ of proaijimg advueea w Uapjlseies ud eare diaQip lines. 
Tbera is a great deal to brsu^c together ud emsideredi mi^h. at it un^ 
published^ The investigator feels he €n acegmplish this task beeauae e£ 
his e3Eperiemce with walysis and synthesis oC researeh iM llsguisti<i inquiry 
oi laany kinds, md persdnal aequaintnse irith the develQ^ent □£ a number of 
approaches to diseourse nmr in use« 

The findugs of studies of elassrqois discourse can be plaaed md asieiaed in 
terms of the fellowing questions: 

Im What range of oomponents of speech events is oonsidered? 

2« What r^ge of instanees of particular eomponedt^ is considered? 

3. What range of meanings (purposes, funQtions) is eonsidered? 

And, placing speech in the content of cossminication as a who it, 

4* (a) What r^ge of modalities, structures, elements of co^unicative 
conduct is considered? 

Cb) What range of levels is analyzed? 

J« What range of coraunicative conduot provides the basis for the 
interpretation of alaasroOT diacourse? 

While this research does not itself deal with impleMtitationi it does have 
implications for the training of teachers waprovement of instruction, asies%-£^ 
sent of students, and evaluation of new programs. These findings c^n be brought 
to the attention of teachers as an aid in dealing with particular difficulties. 
The perspective of ethno linguistics can becoM an element in the teacher *s and 
administrator's conception of his or her role* 
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Tht purposa of this study is to (a) davclop ways of looking at elasirora intar- 
aetiOT and eoaeiunieation in the homa; (b) Mplain what ia learned in the sUas* 
room on the, basis of the eoncwuicies and discontinuities between elassroamt 
playground imd hoga eecminieation strategies, 

Thm goals of the study are four-fold: 

I) to develop ways of looking at elmssr©» isteraetion that a) account 
for differential learning by providing m doisight intohow what is 
said and done in the classroc^ influences the child's view of the 
learning process or the goals of education, b) how the classroom 
eavironaent can provide a distorted view of the cpntent to be 
laMaed and so served to stifle ffiotivation to learn war ti^e; 

to develop ways of looking at the h^ae ciOTunicative envir cm- 
meat so the wvestigators can eiiplore a) how the classrooa 
discourse patterns differ from or are sisilar to those the child 
builds up before coming to school, b) how mismatch in discourse 
understanding between home experience that in the classroom 
oan lead to miscomunicationi 

to study the child as a total parsTO in the sohool, in both peer 
relations in the playground as well as in the classroom^ so that 
a full range of the child's cOTEuniQation potentialities for 
classroom %7ork can be judged; 

4) to provide a basis for the future development of teacher training 

procedures which could give teachers an understmding off their t- • 

i classroom ewirOTmant, f 

nie investigators feel this study will increase understanding of the croimini* 
cation atrategies used in the classroom. They feel it will also provide a 
aat of dia^ostic episodes that can be used as a basis for teacher training • 
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Pfalaeg; Children' ■ Discwirse ia Cooperacive Didaeeie Imteraeticm: 
Oevelopntaeal fatearsa m Effeecive Learaiag 

Priaeipal Inveseieaesr ; CaeheriaB R. Ceopt? 

taseieuEiaa ; Uai varsity of Texas, Auatia 

' Puadiag ; FY • 78 - 134,167 
Ft 'Tf - «*,30l. 

Kg ft'oieee Monitor ; Esther Ferry 



purpose of this projeet is to seudy the processes of children's csmsaiaicatic 
as tftey participate la two eoroon peer learaiai contexts j cooperative and inacr- 
uetioaal. In a eeoperative learaiai •itaattioa. pairs of ehildria have aa aflu«l 
aaouat of laforaation coacew.iatf the problta at hand. In aa iaatruetional 
situatioa, one ehild has the iaforaatioa the other needs ia order to solve the 
problea. While aaay iavesttigators are traciag the devtlopnaat of ehildrea's 
discourse from a devtlopBeacal-dtscriptive perspective, others have iavesti- 
lated the degree to which peer iafieractisn eahaaces cegaitive frowth, but with- 
out specifyiag the charactBristies of effeettive inter action. The proposed 
study represents an integration of these two concerns by detailing how children 
coBBiuaicace la learning situations and what aspects of their interaetiom faci- 
litate that process. 

Giveathe inereasing reliance on the peer group as a settiag for classroom 
learning, and the cheorecieal iifortaace of peer interaction ia aecouacs of 
lacellectual developoeat, the careful description of the charactetisties of 
effective peer eollaboratien is essential. 

The principal iavestigaeor irtll focus on identtifying the discourse eharaccer^' s- 
cics of children who are most effective in each activity. In addicioa, she will 
ejtamne ladividual differences accordini Co aie, ses, ethnic iroup, and physical 
settiag. The investigator will videotape pairs of children in each of the two 
learnini situations. Thf study involves 100 pairs of children from kiaderiart-n 
and second grade, with equal numbers of boys and girls at each age, iateractiag 
in a feeussed setting. In this study the sequence of speech acts to be ex- 
ttined includes attention focussujg, questioning, directing, eeomenciai, 
responding, md evaluation, . iiv 

This work will contribute to the basic understanding of children's discourse 
and to the teaching of young children. By assessing the impact of discourse 
on cogaittive achievement > and e fining patterns of individual diffirances 
in effectiveness, it will provide both a sequential model of discourse in 
children's leading and a differentiatted, positive view of the assets of 
each group observed, by ideatifylag which of their existiag comwnication 
skills contribute to effective leamisg. 
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' USmli S«rviM-Uka Evaati During Individu.l Work Tl« and Their Contributions 
t© the Hature of the Rules fer Classroom Coi^niMtion ^^^^utions 

Priaeigal I nveatigater ; Marilyn Merrit 
In»tieu»-ien- Center for Applied Liatuistics 

Funding ; FY '78 - $68,000 
FY '79 - $14,000 

Kg jfroiee t Hottitor ; Harcia Whittnan 



Ip^ailieflly*'it^fr;f"' f ' °f-r °' '"^^ loverning cla.srooa co^ni.ation. 
c^^atxon relate to «xsting research and to existing rules of -general co^ni- 
IlLiSn^v"!^-' f video-taped and audio-taped data drawn fren middle .lass 

One the most mportaat concerns of the Aaerican educational sy.tea is that of 

iSeJ«rL':?uIlerol ff "^^^^ ^.^.atandards for .val«a?ionr S rlJnf ylars, 
fc-r?r3f • !^ ^ ^* claasroom consunication have burgeoned and suggest thai 
basic desoriptive research about the nature of classroJ discou^se^fu Lve Lor 

I^trrilsnecillf" ''''' P"POiad .tudy of ^d Jidiai ^ Se 

€vemcs is aspecially appropriate to ehese needs for at least three reasons ISat 
ef .11. very Uttle descriptive work has attended to indlviduaf«orrti^ activlti« 

"^y sJc^dirtH"%T''l'^?"' ^* "•vant" that is propos^ T^"' 

hf^u-»i,? °' clasiroon cofflmualcation during individual work time 

highUghts social Bering. Because children's interaction during this "ttol" involves 
initiation e£ verbal exchange, a child aist learn coomunicat ion rules whiS rei^nJl 
l":i"*batri "1""-'*'' r'**" Thirdly, the eventftrbf ^ udief wi 1 

oltei ask ouest ons ^IrS/t' "f i'iY%-«««i«i: Although it that chiHren 

t.*f5 ?"^stions ui order to get social attention in oany cases it seems elmm-^ fhai- 
the chUd IS motivated to initiate an e«hange in order to geri'LeLc facts 1 ' 

^tiri^of'rtf ^^^'^J*- ""^^ about the 

r«Iul? J J ^l"srooB discourse, but will have wider iaplica^ions! As 

Mch grade lev^r'-f"-' l-*}- »»der analysis, and five poinis in tl« for 

M«« S " " ««««iP«ed that inferences will be made about the acquisi- 

?h«e VuUrL»."h'iI""^n' " ««i"P«6ed that a variation in Lowf edge 
Sa^tl^J 4 children of the same grade level nay be found.- This may have 

^portant uspUcations for aulti-cultural educational settingi. 
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The iovestigaeors fsel that th#rt is a aead for fuythey raseareh on ttaghing as 
a liBfuisEic proesss, particularly r^stareh whieh wmild help childraa ad 
teaehersp who are the partieipaati to olaisro« discourst, to yadtrstand each 
other more fully, They state that it U clear that the coasequenees of ais- 
eo^iniQatioa cm be bad for ohildreaj both iatelleetually aad soeially. Mis* 
cooauaicatioa can occur with regard to either referential Mmings or aocial 
meaaiags of clasjroo© converiatioa. ais study will iaveatigate participant 
perspectives on the nature of COTiuniaatioa ia the classr^m, describe pipil 
ceaceptions of the differeaces betweea discourse ia the classroom, at homei 
and on the playgrouad, eK^ine the correspondence between pupil and teacher 
conceptioas of the rules of classroom discourse, md compare participant 
coaceptioas to those of a socioliaguistic specialist ia'aaalysis of classroom 
discourse* In addition, the study will exttiae the speed of pupil acqyisitioa 
of the rules of classreoa discourse, with particular attention to pupil 
differences in cultural backgrouadp academic ability^ aad grade level, md to 
teacher-perceived differences in pupils* coBronicative behavior ia the class- 
room. Finally, the study will investigate the relatioaship between teacher 
conceptions of pupil differeacei in conmanicative behavior md teacher expecta- 
tion for pupil success in reading achievement. 

The subjects of this study are i teachers and 180 pupils in grades two through 
four of a California elementary school, ^pils come from low income Mexican- 
American, Bl'^ck, and Anglo families* Data will be based on pupil §nd teacher 
interpretatiuus of videotaped sraples of discourse ia aaturally occurriag social 
situations Cclassrom, hme, playgrouad). 

The results of this study could pinpoint some isportmt causes of miscc^mnici^M 
in the classroom nd identify ways to help teachers and pupils understaad each 
other more fully i leading to improved pupil learning. 
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^.S^ ^-}^ " '^^ to«wludge gaps abouc «he «Deial mad 

• ***** ^l«*^ly iopUeatiocs tor applyini this aew toQwladge 

«d ..adue* ef "culturally gwpoaaiva" alueatiSs for ChiaSo^ In! 
tffito kiliaigual populmciwis. Data leollMtidn anri aiethoai of analysis will 
ato^^a ^w«ly_iman»wrea tUMtio^f about tfea cultural OTgaization sf 
■joeiai «tfL«iQMhtps la evetyday £lasir/?odni tiiOnBSunieatiom. During the fafftt 
J*^-' ]^ elasarspB mil be obsf rwrid aad videotaped, it will 

* *ila^^ -LatMB fisachmr. ft^rimg tht .seoosd y^, .four claa^oomB 
S^-T Vidaotapiid,; «:wo *auglrt *y L«tino itaaehers «d tiro fai^t 

A ame^j^ort publiahmd by ithe U.S. Coimi»ai«i on Civil Rights ;Cl97J) invest i- 
'SfJ^-^^^^*f^"^ pttt«ns atf tmachars with Maxioaa ^eican ^nd Anglo 
^^^a«J?f «i««tary and aecendary Mhoola. tu, iumary finding.* off thi. 
^rt^Kly cnat "tj^ical" .^,,i,..ano atudent* have autsh lasrinoeraotio 

^ do *hea^ ^'te^i^r- Anglo .count^^art*. - Ihay sh" 
i^^S^M *«* ^ovide ne ^/^,d«,ce for ±he iot«a£tional eauses of 

2ejTO.tt.to. me iweatasatar* Siel ftjar «uch iind^gs raises qusstions 
^^JBB^ «pscts of ±;iKe«r*i:tional dynamii-s in the elaasroo^ e . g . . 

^ :Ls^e «ecaAl and eulfiural ot.s«i-;. nation M conmmieation in thai e ellss^ 
WMBs that sredueei «hese simirtj faa-lings? I&at art the rules govamiBg 
^elaaaroM «oBma«.t«a? Do tia totally di.tinet aysttaas of social rules 
Bov«j.mg a«er«efcyon pattarsu rjeist in linguistically and eulturally hetero- 
«s«ou» .c3as«-ooM;? If so, vm%t are some ««ecta of such cultural diffirancea 
^J^^'^f^ «he |..ttfKicip,,iion of Chicaao studenti in classroea * ' 

'^a^ettttly aaawst Mfifihias Is •mmm ae iaotifiM.liy about «hesa issues. Ytt thev 
S^.«^^J^?^**J ^>li5.^iws for thfi praservica *nd continuing training 

tefaUto^i, ii4»ather «ho.a taachara *ra .ethttically Latino 
^* ipr^MAd ^est«rch Is an «s»eRtial first step Bafthodologically 
«a safc««irt33fely in addraVping thass :.»jues of currant sipiificance in 
«*««tt;BM;i praetica Jmi m «sciolinr'»i«t'ic thaory. 
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Thepurposss ot this atudy art: i) to apply eurreanly existini tschaiquas of 
^xmx%ng diiceyrs# rules ud eegaiEiva eontant of tlts^Qtary school children's 
bmhayior in a varitty of glasirooffi iattisgs^ l) to tvaluaM tht ralativt 
utility of cpiipeting TCthods of olasaroom intaraetion analysis for purposes 
of co^itiva-lasguistie dsseriptioni 3) to use tha bast dascriptions available 
to evaluate tha theory that ehildren from different horo backgrounds are bast 
taught in diffarantiy siruetured elassroos environaeats, 4) to apply the fruits 
of this aaaiyiis to halping teachers learn aora about the sources of childran's 
misunderstandings in classroom lessons of various kinds* 

The investigators will do m intaasive study of the teaching and learning 
stratagies of studenis and teaehars in imt baiic kuids" of educaf lonal settings 
which includes* 1) a general classroom lasson in lAich a single teacher prasents 
material to a classroom full of studants in a standard lesson plan foriatj 2) 
inforaal small group teaching in which the teacher and teachar's aide goei 
over the sam typae of lessons in a smaller, opan csrridor*type format, 3) 
an informal club activity in which the topics which have bean taken up in the 
classroom are explorad in vary different contexts with groups of 7 or 8 
children who have to work togather to complete the projects which they helped 
design, 4) Individual tutorial sassioas with children from the same class con- 
ducted on differant occasions by the classroom teacher ^ her aide, and a 
psychologist trained in clinical interviewing on copiitive skills* 

The invastigators' basic concam in this work is to establish links between 
the ethnographic and linguistic description of activities in tha four 
different laaraing anvironsante with cognitiva - psychological accounts of J 
tha ways in which tha children and tha teacher process information about *^ 
acadamic subjacts and thair social interactions, Thair basic objactive 
is to specify tha way in i*ich different kinds of social ©rganiiatioa of 
classroom lassOTS intaract with characteristics of the individual laamar 
to produce different kinds of academic activities and outcomas* 

The successful cssplation of this work should anabla teachers to batttr 
design and evaluate tha af fectivaness of aducational activities for a wide 
variety of children. It should also ba of concern to social sciantlsts 
interested in the description of cognition and languaga in croteiet, edu- 
cational theorists concaraad with tha design of classroom anvironmants that 
are sansitiva to the aaeda of different kinds of learaars ud taachars who 
must rapeatadiy deal with ambi^ous inforaatiw about tha state of knowledge 
of Chair studenti. 
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IffrRODUCTIQN 



At a conference held in Fr^ericksbwg, Virginia during July of 1& '9 
investigators from eight research projects presoited mid-project reports to 
tteir colleaguesi outside ea^erts md staff members of the Natiaial Institute 
of Education O^IE) . ^e projects were funded In the 1977 NIB grants 
MmomcCTfflit cra^titiai in the area of Teaching aid Instructirai. 

ITie first two days of the tteee day conference were devoted to individual 
project presentations, mttm reports and oral descriptions of the'research 
desi^, methodology, and preliminary finduigs of each project were d«livered 
lor each principal Investigator . Following each presentatlai, a discussion 
pepod >as held in vfliidi the audience raised questiois, sought clarifications, 
made comments, and offered suggestions, tti the final day of the conference 
tw panels were organized to siiiiiiariz^^^ the proceedings md to react to 
particular research issues. Poiel One exonined the' inplicatiais of the 
research^on eaicatiOTial practice vflule Pmel Two* discussed the methodolo- 
gical and substantive research issues that sm-faced as a result of the 
project reports. 

This^^paper is an extension of the Panel Two discussion. In the first section 
o± the paper a suir-flry of the research area is presoited. Ify method in this 
section IS to present a broad, arid necessarily curso^, descripticm of the 
methodologies used by the research projects. I mil summarize the research 
area vSiile at the sane time highlighting both the n»tJmdological similarities 
across projects and the unique aspects of each project's aj^roach to the • 
study of classroom discourse. To si^port the narrative discussion md to 
show visual conparisons, several tables are included for the reader's 



A review of the substantive research issues raised during the conference and 
tte response of the pmel to these issues follows in the second sectiOT of 
the paper. ITie final section of the paper presents some concludini ronarks 
about the. research area and offers a few suggest iais concerning the directim 
of futtffe research activity, 

Sunamary pf the Research Area 

The original designation of tlie research area as outlined in the NIE request 
for_ proposals was for research on teaching as a linguistic process that would 
seek to inprove teaching at the early elementaiy school Iwel throudi 
increased inderstanduig of language use m school settings, including such 

"Louis Gomes, fimo Bellack, Sylvia &ritoier, Roger Shuy, and Judith Greene 
were the members of Panel Two. . 
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f setQjrs as the mture md leaming of classroom Imguage nilesj cultw^ 
^^£fei^^ to^l and stiMant and teacher interact iots that raqidra 

»ei^ ^/o^ Iteee guiduig questions were 

; ^^^1^ to ^^^tial^^TO^ (1) What is the nature of cOTfmmication 

fa the d^assroOT? (2) How do sttidOTts acquire the mles of classroom 
41sccwse7 md (3) What are the effects of inadequate leaming of classroOTi 
d^coisrse ruQles? 

All of T0psrtlng Tesewch projects addressed, to some degree, the 
reaeax^ ;arw ou^ above. Research desipis and strategies for 
coileeting and malyzij^ data of all the projects wre directed in various 
rays at the study of classroom discourse. Acquisition of 

classroom discoOTse rules and^ ^t effect of discoua*se rules an cognitive 
adiifeVOTrat ymt^ addressed to a imich lesser degree, 

A mtlttalirtic '^etlmographic" research desipt vas used by all of tim projects 
with tiie iacce tfymes* survey of the approaches to classroom 

discwMe C^ee Table I). The Staons/GOTperE project, ^ cmjimctim with the 
Mtiiorttlstic ap several field e^erironts in ttoir design, 

^tea-^^raaent deye^^ by the projTCt involved the stu^ of ehiltoenU 
lehaviOT in a^^ leaming OTvironMnt. A biology discovery rom at 

*^:^*^^^^*y ^^;wsed as the e^erimmtal OTvlxgiimmt. In addition , the 
.^^J^t teas «5ierliiimted^m oxal rad wittw 

^narratives frOT t^^ subjects. Pilot testaig of e^^rimmtal tasks to 

tteasur^-wt^Mg^ skills and autonoiaws ^eedi styles was also und«talcmi 

130^ The Tttwiberg/l4sriJie-DersMnmr proj ect and the Gole 

^Qj^ mi^ j&m two other proj erts using f ield^qperiai&nts (OTfriculm changes) 
in thf It deslgQ^ The Gb^er p 

labOTatMy esgperami^ design, ShB used d^^lopnmtal psj^chology theory to 
steurtm-e m mqpmmmt to vftich she could study how childrm use language in 
coopew^tive and dlto 

Ail the rasearch projects foois^ on classroan ^STOurse of m acadCTdc 
natiire Jour of tto projects Ctotlnaai/P^lack, Simns/Qm^TZ, 

TOTne^berg/MDr^-Dershliner, and teciiMed non- academic sittmtiOTs as 

well (See ^b^^ 

ffiVCTy-pa^^ept,^ Merritt project, focused on cultural variables. 

QUy iai# Attfims study of Puerto Ricm children dealt with bilingual 

rp^ulat ions . S«iml dif f ermces as a variable mily aroeared in the Coroer 
pyaj^t. (See Table 1) . 

Wbl#^ sho^ ^t all of the projects used natiffalistic obsarvatiOTi as a 
data cbllectlOT w Investigators in eveiy project seived as natwallstie 

observ:«s v^le the Sajams/Qfliper Cooper md Cole projects used participant 

*TablM I-IV were a^ted ftm one developed by Virginia Itoeiaer to describe 
icorawn el^wnts as well as differmces araong projects* ITie fi^es project wll 
tot bf included in Tables 11 -IV since it Is not m ei^irical sttidy. 
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rts^fere,. Wiesl^imbeyj/MDrine-Dersh^ reseairch was imique bicause of 
w Ji^"^^ o£:uSM^ saM day and intervievra as a means of 
t^idiers said studMits In the collectiai and malysls of date, 
wtti^ pTOvMed tiwn Twitli a trianpjlar schone of data analysis in 
tte t©aci»is aid stirients provided the emic perfective lAile the 
s^eaai^ 'e^a prodded the etic perfective, 

ij^lpm vm lOm use of parents as researchers aid data collectors ^ 
^ SafflKOs/iai^te project. In this project, par«its were trained to keep 
^iltes and collect natoiral data by recording ccmversaticMis occiffrlng in 
m^ bmm^ Urns netlwd Kiabled the project investigators to gatiher data 
on W» diMcmam processes and quality of interactions taking place in the 



*®s coll«c6ed by wrious tedmiquBS in the eight projects. J^jdiotai© 
w^aiM^ weie used an all of the projects aid all but the Attinasi/Poplack 
,w«j«ct «B«fl vitootape record^s. Five projects CAttinasi/Poplads, 
MiaB^^aaiiperx, Oeoper, Ta»ntol^^^brine-Dershiner, and Erick^i/Cazden) 
tttiliged ia*ewi«tfs i^iile way the Simons/Qaperz projMt used questi<mnaires 
to iilfficit ^a. llifi amons/Qiiperz project also used oral and ^^-itten 
ftaxntivies as data sources. 

^oondiiy analysis as a jnethod of data collection cmly ocanrr^ to the 
ifewltt project. She lased esdsting videotapes Mid ethnogi^hic records 
loated at tht OHiter for i^lied Linguistics as her data base. 

ttote III itowB tlmt every research project focused on studmt-student aO. 
teacha'-stiiae^ interactions occiaf to both amall groiq) and ^le class 
sorf^;Wnte3tts. Parait-child toteractions were observed and wcorded to 
a ree p rojects, llw Smcm/Qa^rz teoa, as noted above, studied naturally 
^^Ktog icom^isatioM to the Iwme. Hie T«»i^rg/Jt)rine-Der^i^r groi^ 
s^isd ifimily cimvsrsatitms to black, aicano, and *Mte tonss to order to 

sene a^terattndij^ of different patterns of language use to ths hone. 
a^TOSsaagay^ th^ u»d this data to help teachers analyie tto differentts 
«d^swtlLariti©s beoreai ham mi classroom discwirse. The Atttoasi/Poplack 
ipw^ also ;*Qaai«d pwait-sti^nt toteractims but ttey toc^ided the 
totgmettons mttto the Ittger social ccmtiact of the cOTnmi^. 

fc |W)le IV we see tiiat tiie primiy focus of language malysis of every 
preject ms m the langMige used the child. Teacher- feech was a f oais 
of fflMlysls to tiie Twiraherg/Ijartoe-Dershijner, Erickson/Cazdai, aid Cole 
.pro|«cts ;t*iie pMWt fwdi and totei active behavior was toclu&d hjr the 
M^xmlfJ^iM^, Staam/QumpBn and TOTenberg/Martoe-DershiDier projects to 
^^ 'm^mm ^f MtA tBn&Lysia. Confflmity speech patterns were malyied 
©nly, to ^,Attiaas4/^^lack project. 

f^le ,1V ^so tefliiBites that every research project had a pcismry aiphasis 
m ^ stu^ of i^bal coiTOmications aM all except the Attinasi/P^lack 
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and TeimOTlwrg/Kfcrine-DersRtaer project* todudea mm £&m of analysli 
of ntmvBrbfll canmmicatiai. Collectiai and analysis of witten conimini- 
cation occurred in the Smo research and only the Tenenborg/ 

Jfcruie-Dershiffler team studied and anal^^ed the intemretatim of lancuafle 
timwgh the child's receptive chomel. 

In sim, the research projects w»re similar in many reacts but different 
m several other rejects, Although etlmographix mBthods were utilized 
as a basic abroach in every project, imiqpe md mteresting con4>inations 
of methods were alloyed in each proj^t as it addressed its reactive 
TCseardi problais. Hie use of these Tmrious approaches md methods led to 
tte Panel Tm discussioi of the substantive methodological issues that 
follows in the next sectiai of this paper. 



Si^staitive ^fethodological Issues 

affing tile presentatifflis of the mid-project reports several generic metho- 
dological issues of loig standing anerged as investigators described the 
approach to their particular research problem. Questions concertilng the 
goieralizability and validity of research findings came up over ai^ over 
again in each discussion period. Tim fact that the classroons, as research 
enviTonmaits, are constantly changing and have no pemanOTcy over time 
sensed to presoit a gwieral problem to each project of how to specify and 
limit the multiple variables, ^ ^ 

The question of the extwit to which traditiaial ettaographic methods could 
be applied m classroom settings was another goieric issue that was raised 
several tiros diring the confereirce. John Ogbu, an antteopologist, on 
several occasions observed that many of the research projects were using 
modified ethnographic methods rather than the traditional methods and 
toctaiiques of etlmography as miderstood by anthrc^ologists. He viewed the 
Jtetho^logy as applied etlmograply md cautioned the audiaice about the 
potential problCTis in using such an approach. It seoned that the use of 
applied ethnographic methods were in part a re^onse to the imstable nature 
of classroOTB as a research mviroimtent and the ever present pressure to 
report findings as quickly as possible. 

The disOTSsion of ethnographic jwthods at the cmferaice often led to the 
3Ji?jortant questlai of vAio are the "researchers" and "ettaographers" in 
classroan research. TTie use of teaclwrs as participant obseivers and as 
colleagues in the research process ms debated tteoughout the mid-project 
reports. Some researchers argued that the teachers' perspective on the data 
was ve^Q^ Mportant while otters raninded tto aiMloice of tto problOTS involved 
and the prior f allinre of action research. It *as also nwitioned that a 
dichotony of purpose may «ist because teachers were usually interested in 
solving problans and not mBthodology while ethnograplwrs mrm often interested 
in process and method and not specific problaais. 



11^; COTCOTtratiOTi of tht research pro jects m leamii^ rathar thai on 
vttachiiig >ma jfliother substantive issue that tos raised by smreral of thfe 
cortC^ctm^ ipi^ Mttoygh this ras a very valid assasOTant of the 

TBB^^ptQje^^i it stould be r^CTbered that the origmal &eus of the 
TO^pai^ area on tlw stiMy of classroOTi rules and discourse. In any 
evmt, it is thb^ht by some - bit not others - that the research ctti 
leaming ws prob&ly a necessary step prior to tmdertak^ the sti^y of 
taacMng* .^^^ probably the title of the conference, ''Teaching 

tlix^^^ TOs not the n»st appropriate description of the 

typ^ of research that ws presmted. 

Ml^of the above issues are very coaipl^ and to adequately ^dbress each 
is^ iiiould be beyond tte scope and intent of this paper. Rather* it seems 
n3or:e apprc^rlate to ad&ess the four substajitive issues identified ^ the 
iiwibws of Panel Tto* Those issras were: (1) necessity of us^^ mlti* 
disciplinary resowces iji clasaroOTi reseaurch mA the problems involved; (2) 
the cocUng, cataloging and indtaing of data and the potential for multiple 
imAysis; C3) na^ to state in^erlyu^ assmptims md to daflna researdi 
t«©s and concepts; md (4) study of teachtag mthin tto cmtext of schooldng. 

iha'iieed md the acceptance of iising inetj^ological techni^es and resources 
ftro other disciplines was evident eveiy research project, An ^a^la 
of this need was how tiie Cooper: project Jji raployu^ a psychological 
Mperlinmt netdad a Itogulstic Ktoie for the an^ysis of langtmge data. 
Ihe Tannenberg/MDrlna-Ders project's use of psychological tedmiquas 
to tlicit data for the sti*dy of inulti^scipllna^ resOTcrces. Mrabers of 
the. panel hoMivary rais^ the issue of how rasearchara ctoose md select 

appropriate resources for their p»ticular research problOT* Hie avail- 
ability of MfDmation m different research techniqtes md organlzii^ 
per^TCtives was felt to be scM'cei Purttoimore, several panel iMnnbers 
obsefvad that researchers were seldoiu &lly co^izmt of the problms ^ 
uvol'V^ In using or adapting a particular scIwm of malysis or researdi 
teclmiqyesv IMs sitmtiOTi was, in part, rasponsibla for the con&sian* md 
mlstsiderftanding tte^ i4m tiie Mthodologies md the resultuig 

data of particidar projects were plained to thB cOTference audimce. On 
a positive note I the pmal inanbers were mthiisiastic about the groi^) 
research e^ort that was ewdent in each project. Hiey applmided the new 
attitudes and appreciatims that were bei^ davel^ed towards research 
mithodolpgies from dlf fermt Msciplinas. Hie typ^ of data that wlb gen- 
erate by these ^ffarmt matiiods was viewed as exciting by members of the 
panel* 

Cod^, tatalogijig md md^mg of data tos the secOTid mibstmtlva issue 
raised by tl^ panel. Coder reliability md vriiddty in teims of wlmt data 
was .nd^ md lAott TOS viewed as am set of problims lAile the naad for 
specific Infoi^tim on how data ms collected md in ^lat contort was 
anotiier. Hie fact that diffarmt theories and differences lii methodological 
l^proaiA lead to how a particular research problem is daflnrt md sub- 
sequmtly how toa ws viewed seemsd to ccn^llcate how tte coding of data 
could be made iHDre reliabla and valid. In addition, several participmts 
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made ti^ was a needp bacai;^© of axpanse md di^licatlai 

p£ edKort* to togin to COTSider the possibilities of sharing data and^ 
perfowmig^ m^ m already collected data, Howver^ the 

sharwg of d^ta raised many prw^ legal md ethical questions that 

wiald have to be addressed ^fora miltiple aa^ysls^ sdtenes ccta 
ismplaMnted, Maintaining confidentialityi getting infori»d consOTt from 
participants negotiating access to data were some of the obvious 
problfflis. MithdNdological concerns sudi^ develcpihg a^ 
systCTiSi getting enou^ InfotTOitiai to undarstand the social cmtwt oi 
the data sowcei and receiving accurate language translations were sane of 
the other pTOblCTis that were stated. Ihe taitial step in tlie directiOT of 
data sharing, however, has been takra by eadi project by the thorough 
indexjjig aiid cataloging of ^^^i^^^ data, llie intent of the Siarais/GuBperz and 
the Bricicson/CaEdm projects to share co^uter data retrival systM^ 
another step towards tiie develqTOnt of data sharing TOthods, In addition, 
Brickson's catalog of audioidsual doa life in school 

was offered as an available i^el for developing data sharmg procedures. 
His catalog includes the folloiflrtng infoimationr m index of mjor projects 
tlmt have research data; mi mnotated listuig of fiJjns ticen in classroOTis; 
a gu3 to filjranaking tedmiques and kinds of equipront; a procedure for 
gett. g access to films; and a disaiisslcn by teachers and admtoistrators of 
their reactions to filimaklng in classrooms t 

TTie third substantive issue raised by tim panel was the need to ^ecify 
md to clearly articulate the imderlying assunptions tiiat inform the 
mithodology and approach to the reseaich problOTii Eadi project by its 
research design se«»d to ^qpress ijiplicit assmptims about classroom 
dlscomrse and its relationship to tte teaching and leaming process t 
Assi^tions conceming the effect of cinfrictda, teaching Mttods, learning 
contexts j groi;^ size, teacher characteristics i md cultural behaviors as 
factors in the success or failure of childrm mrm o£tm Inplied but 
seldom stated. In addition, in evej^ project presmtaticn questions arose 
concerning the definition of research terns and cOTcepts. Tems and 
concepts such as setting, key episode^ service- like events, etteiography, 
applied etlmography, personalization of instruction, language dominance md 
several others oftm required fltfther defuiition and clarification. 
Mthough it may be inportmt to spell out some of these teri^ and concepts 
in more detail, Jolm Q:roperz's position tlmt terms, "in the interactive 
process t are ethnographic heuristics and not analytical prljKs" ms 
Instructive in «^hasizing the aforCTroitiaied need to articulate the 
^sunptions that direct the research process* It also seives as a caveat 
to the dangers of stmdardizlng terms* 

Hie final issue discussed by the panel was the study of teaching within 
the cmtext of schooling* It was observed tlmt classrocms are not isolated 
from the cOTmunity. Such factors as tto location, ed^ational philosophy, 
population, and power relationships existing in cOTntniities, sctools md 
classrooms may te iiiportant variables in the research process and the 
siAsequent research results. Within classroOTis, variables such as 
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cuiTlcailtm, participoit stiuctOTes, teaching stratesies, teachtr character- 
istics, and stydfflit cOTpositlon must also be considered alone with other 
lOCTtifwd vc^abies. * 

to sum, the panel brought forth tiie Issue of the need for the research 
projKts to bring tto broader e:-*nts of schooling into their imderstanding 
of the dassroffln as a social context. 

Conclusion 

Research projects reporting at this cmference prijnarily focused on classrocmi 
^j^^L*® research. Language use In the classroom vas 

^^ea ftom imriTOS perspectives aid by various methodologies. The attentim 
^ the wseMfch effort, for the most part, ms focused on the Imguage of 
chiifliwi as th^ interacted within the classromn setting. Bmliasis on 
processes of leamiiig ratter than on teaching occurred in all of the reportinc 
projects. " r b 

^toodologically, all of the projects used methods and resources fron 
diffCTTOt discipluies in additim to traditiraial ethnographic nethods and 
tedmiques. Xmorative amd exciting methodologies were developed in each 
res^^ project. IMs occiffred, iii part, tacause the miltidiacipliiiary 
CB^Bition of each researdi grot^ brou^.t different perspectives and sufcse- 
^mctly differait methodologies to the research process, 

Eft ttnBs oE wh»e to go frwn here, there seems to be a need for researchers 
to taww mm ^mt the research methods and tedmiques utilized in each 

^® ™^ ^ accaiplished was suggested by Sylvia Scribner. 

^ said, "We can write vp cm work or docimBnt our work, having in mtod 
that one prodiK-t tlmt we cm proAice, perhaps, is to make om methods or' 
tecteuqaes more available to other researcdiBrs." Perhaps, with the 
^si^tance of tiie Natiaml fiistitute of Education, each project could describe 
their iiBtho<to|cfgr m a cOTprehwisivc document which thai could be disseminated 
to presait am futwe researchers. For exaaple, Iferil)Ti Jferritt's 
^lica^on^ secmdaiy malysia teclmiques, Cathertoe Cooper's wmerimental 
oesip, Teneifterg siyi Jferine-Dershimer' s ctiIc md triangular oialysis, 
IncksonfCazd^'s two case aialysls of orgmizational and instructlOTial con- 
^^s, SBnoHs/Gmperz's miltifaceted scheme of data collectiai, Attinasi/ 
Poplacks cannmity- school malysis and Cole's ejqjeriments with curriculum and 
social contects could be docunented and and made available to others. 

Cma,d also cmtinue to develop other mms of commmication betvrem md 
anrog TMeCTdiers. Conferences around mutual methodological concerns such 
m d«ta collectim, codinf schanes, systons of analysis, and methods of 
retrievmg md sharing data caild be organized to facilitate the intellectual 
toaiqgue between researchers mi to improve the art and teclmoloffv of 
educatiMifll research. 
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Fmally, NIE could provld© additional resoiffces for researchers to examin© 
how their data could be used to address otiier research problems and to 
^lore how otiier resewchers might baieflt firan using their data, 
md Erickson's catalog of research projects, the SiJims/aanperz -Ericksm/ 
Cazdoi collaboration on ccnputer retrieral systems, and the fames' synthesis 
project are potential aodels that could be used as a starting point toi^rd 
achieving greater use of available data. 

In sum, NIB lias initiated eight umovative outstanding research projects, 
but as everyone is avare, it is just a begiiming. Further research effort 
and govenmental SLpport is required if we are to gain loiowledge and under- 
stmding of the linguistic processes involved in learning and teaching. 
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IJe purpose of this paper is to e^lore the practical Inmlications of 
the researdi r^rted at the National Institute of EAication ittd-Project 
Vt?o*^^!P COTiferaice: Teaching as a Linguistic Process, July 9-11, 
lS7g, ftom the educational practitioner's viewpoint. The task of 
conmaiting from this perspectiva is difficult in at least two respects. 

First of all, the term e&icational practitioner covers a multitude of roles, 
each of which M^lies different needs and different questitais. The 
educational practitioner can be: the teacher trainer at the miversittr 
level respOTSible for the pre-sern.ce of pTOspective teachers as well as 
the in- service and contiiming education of ej^eriwiced teachers: the person 
withui the school district re^nsible for the in-service training of ex- 
perienced teachers, e.g., si^ervisor, program specialist, building 
admimstrator, staff development provider; the currioilian specialist, 
supervisor, or assistant superintaident charged with the implementation 
ot pacific instructional prograns m a systan-wide or local building basis; 
the bmldang administrator charged with inplementuig instructional programs 
within the craitext of a specific population of staff, studoits, and 
commmi^; or the teacher charged with instructing. Each role brings with 
It a different set of questions or at least a differmt context for similar 
questions. 

Secondly, the researdier and the educational practitioner frequently have 
different goals. Practitioners taid to a^roadi research looking for clear 
statanents of conclusion or generalization which they can apply in their 
educational role either on a pilot basis or in full inplanentatiOTi. Such a 
quest, however, is not usually in consonance with the view of the 
researcher who, fully avare of the tentative nature of his or her conclusions 
and their generalizability, is extremely cautious about making statements 
beyond his or her research. 

mndful of these difficulties, that is, the varied questions asked by 
educational practitioners d^ending on their roles, and the differait goals 
of practitioner and researcher, this paper will examine each project 
presented at the conference, noting those areas of interest to the 
practitioner. The comraaits made do not reflect the perspective of all tyms 
of practitiaiers outlined, but most often are made from the viev^int of 
persons responsible for the in-service of ej^erienced teachers, persons 
charged with the inplanentation of programs adninistratively, and tewhers 
m the classroan. The msuing discussion is not confined to the main focus 
of the research project, but also identifies any side issues which seem to 
have practical iji^jort. 
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^ SS^roSf P'Pf dlscussts the practical aspects identified 

tor each project. Ths cammts specific to each project are to be used bv 

^ JSSt'SFtLT'^'-^.^" °^ appropkatefLd niustll reL 

n? ?^ °t^^ project report and proposal. The fact that manv areas 

o4Sf If St'S bf 1^?? "^"f ^ ^^^^^ ^ile fewer arf^itS for 

^ fJ uiterpreted as a criticism of the research but rather a 

r^^^-"^ the limtations o£ the writer to. reach beyond thfreportef 
research uito the danam of educational practice, lie second section of thi^ 
profL^rSS' ^'f resultini from reflection mollis" 

hSd tl IhT ^ 1 " s®S^^?" summarizes conments from the panel disaission 
field at the conclusion of the conference. wissauh 

mnm of specific pRajBcrs 

f/r™I^Tif™ Service-Like Events: Teaching as Jtoaglng Linguistic 
t/Coninamicative) Participation" m ^ e, y-^-^ 

Sfviifl^''^^®" report presented by Nfarilyn territtl studies the teacher's and 
tJSs thfJS?fl?J • ^ ^^^'^Y" participation in the classroom. Sis t^c 
selSc^nSfnS^/®^''^^ °- elemental school day, in both the open and 
SeiSSd t^iSf T;- ^ P^^/^^ contributing to experienced and 
S^nS?? ? teacher fatigue and frustration is the tension between wantini 
to mi^ze intern^tion and wanting to help each child as he or she nSdf " 
fcilo^. practical iipli^tions of the research seem to be the 

^ *°P^= ^" is often addressed in teacher 
SSStrSnrJ' ^ST"^ * problematic area by teachers and 

administrators. The topic is elusive however and usually not discussed in 

SSSdS th^ wav"th^°?ef P'" component o/cUssS^aSgSent 

includes the way the teacher manages his or her accessibility to indivilial 

tS^jy'-^ ''^'^"S other students. Such accessiWlity if fmS^ed 
through numerous unstated and implicit means. all^uku 

Merritfs work indicates what appear to be five possible rules »ovemine a 
child's success m gaining conversational access to the teacher"^ Sf lias s- 
room. Success is more likely if the child's approach: 

a. is non-verbal only, 

b. can be satisfied by the teacher non-verbally, 



iMeiTitt, mrilyn. June pg. "TTie View fran Service-Like Events: Tteachina" 
as ^fanaglng Linguistic C/Commimicative) Participation". Provisional fSaf draft. 
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c. is made iiriiig the teacher's "dowi-time", 

d. has not been preceded by nunerous disnrotions 
to the teacher's activity, 

e. is made during a teacher activity more amenable 
to antem^tion. 

l^?h.^?„*P***^'1 statemaits i*ich will most likely be more clearly stated 
in tte fuial report. Some generalizations like these would be most usefS 
S S^«?t^''°^ * teacher's classroom management. Telhers neS 
to imderstmd tow COTiMucation is and can be regulated in their classrooms 
They may th«i be gilded toward alternative ways of managing such acceirid' 
^reby achiewng the balance between helping the individual chuf 
being frequently "interrupted" by others. 

1;^^? "If* factors to be considered m deciding whidi students would profit 
fTOT plMen^t in an open classroom setting rather than a sclf=cOTtained 
settang is the extent to irfmch the child has internalized generally accepted 
disco^se rules for cmversational access and is able to iHfer rules 
^ific to each classroon setting. Since conversational access needs to be 
negotiated less in self-cmitained settings, it is possible that those 
children *dw have difficulty inferring these rules should be placed in a 
situation where their inmediate masteiy is less urportant and v^ere these 
rolas can be 'taught" An exajiple of such a child may be one with limited 
feglish proficienc; who is, for lack of Biglish, imable to process most of 
tte Im^stic mpuT at even a literal level without having also to discover 
how conversational :.ccess is obtained in a new culture and language. 

^1"** ^^^^ plated to this point are to what extent these classroom 
naes of conversational access aj^ly across languages airi cultures- to what 
extent discourse rules of ccnversational access are generalizable across 
Classroom settings; vdiat characteristics children share lAo are "slow" to 
leam the rulec; and what the iJiplications are of not learning the rules. 

3. It would seen that there naist be children who have not internalized the 
TOles of conversational access operative in the classroom. For these 
children, It may be possible to "teach" the rules, provided that the rules 
are identified and that they are generalizable enough to be worth "teaching" 
S^Jvfl a child can apply them across classrooms. Sam teachers may be more 
Skilled at regulating conversational access in a consistent manner, and 
hence may help students internalize these rules more quickly aid effectively. 

Uhlmowns underlying this suggestions include whether these rules are 
generally leamable, «id whether there is m age threshold at which a child 
can more easily and readily acquire or infer rules governing cmversatimal 
access m the classroom. Merritt's work vdll provide at least a tentative 

oftSf JL^^ f J?i her observatiais 

on the cta-acteristics of children who seem to have mastered those rules as 
well as those who have not. 
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"Inter- Generational Perspectivts on Bilingualism: From Conimmity to Classroom" 

Tlie research reported by Poplack et al2 addresses a very in^rtant question in 
bilmgualism, that is, the role of childrea in transmittiiig and possibly 
transtoiming the linguistic norms of a comnimity, and the role of the school 
and commimty m iiipeding or accelerating the transmission of these norms 
across generations. Hie proposal and report Indicate the focus of the 
study IS the effects of school and community, as well as participation 
in monolingual or bilingual progroiis, on children's language. Furthemore, 
tne proposal notes specific strategies are to be recomnended for 
curriculim development and training programs based on the researchers' data 
on the language skills and needs of the children studied. This first-year 
report, however, does not address these Issues in detail. Nonetheless, 
the report indicates areas where practical Implications could be dravai. 

1. Poplack et al suggest that different kinds of code-switching occurs 
among their subjects depaiding on the speaker's fluency in both languages, 

1. e., tag-switching is favored by non-fluent bilinguals, while sentential 
and intrasentential switching is preferred by balanced bilinguals. 

Such a finding may Indicate a neans of identifying balanced bilinguals by 
malyzing the type of code- switching used by the speaker, provided it is 
taiowi to what ectent these Incidences of code -switching varieties are 
generalizable beyond this commaiity of speakers. Whether or not this means 
of identification can be used as the basis for a formal assessment of 
bilmgual proficiency would demand another kind of study. A lurther 
question to be considered is to what extent balanced billngualism as 
identified by sentential and intra- sentential code- switching correlates with 
bilingual proficiency in the written domain of the languages, since school 
systans need to consider proficiency in all language skills vAen placing 
children in a bilingual program. 

2. nie writers note the importance of considering dialect characteristics 
of the language spoken by the commmity, e.g., %anish, in planning bilingual 
curricula and language tests for native speakers of Spanish. TTiis has long 
been a problem in bilingual programs, where the dialect of the teadier and/ 
9r curriculim does not match that of the students or their parents, so that 
in same cases studaits must learn another variety of tJwir own language 

in addition to learning a second language. Two mderlying problons sean 
to be how to detennine and define the language variety of the stiKient, and 
whether there exist instructional materials m that variety. If there are no 
Se^S«Jft materials tiim it may be necessary to teach a second Srariety of 
^^students' language befoj-e instructional materials in that language can be 

^Poplack, Sham, Pedro Pedraza, Alicia Pousada, and John Attinasi, July 1979. 
"Inter- Generational Perspectives on Bilingualian: From Ccminimity to Classroom". 
Center for Puerto Rican Stidiesi City IMiversity of New York. 
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It is not clear to \AwLt «tent the researdi project reported by Poplack et al 
mJJ. pro^dde data related to these concerns^ 

3. It can be assim»d tiiat the project *s analysis of the linguistic , etlmo- 
gr^uci attitudinal data for yomg children will give sam indication 
of the inpact o£ jctool bilingual programis on the trmsmisslon o£ 
lijiguistic noma md Imguage namtenance in 'Oxb comntmityt iTiis question 
touches iipon one of the prim^^ goals of mny bilingual programs* In order 
to assess the inpact of bilingual programs , howver, it will be inportmt 
to include ammg the variables sti^ed the language proficiency of childrCTi 
vAmi tiiey enter the sdiool programiii and the kind of bilijigiml mstnKtion 
provided) in the bilingual classroom, e.g., while tau^t prdjnarily in 
^mishg does the bilingual classroom also indole instruction m reading 

witlng skills in Spanish, or is the use of Spfflilsh confined priinariiy 
to the oral domain? Is Spmish the mediim of uistruction or the object of 
jjistruction? These questions se«n partirndLarly relevmt in -'assessing the 
effect of foTOal ^ucational process on Imguage use and laiguage chfoige 
in a biluigual setting" (16). S it is hoped tJmt Popladc et al will, by 
including such data, be able to nake some observatiOTS regardmg tiie 
in^ct of bilingual prograii^ on linguistic noims language maintenance 
whidi thm can be puraoed for other CQCTmmities. 

4. A very interesting byproiact of this stidy is thm carnnaitai^ on the 
inadequacy of the test used in the project school to place st^ents in 
bilingual program, i.e, , the test, Wiile it is not the goal of this 
research project to idmtify ways of inproving program placement proceAires 
for bilingu^ students, it is h^ed ^^t the researchers will be very clear 
in their description of this test * s inadequacies , and will be able to suggest 
altemative plac^nmt procedures based on the results of their research ^ e.g., 
code- switching abilities, dialect varieties, etc. 

While tills report is preliratoaiy, the issues that Popla^ et al raise have 
niMerous practical ijnplications. Sane of these should be a^ressrf iji the 
rOTatoder of the project in aich a way ^at bilingual ^ucatiai practitioners 
will have sonie research information on vAich to base their program choices. 
It will be those sorts of stat«nents that vdll give this stiMy more 
practical ijt^act than a descriptive etlmography developed m manual form for 
tead^rs. Wie major qwstion of the ij^act of bilingiml prolan enToUimnt 
on iJjiguistic noims md Imguage umintenance rwiains to addressed iji the 
two ymBTB of the project. 



^UWess othenrtse stated, nijnbers in parentheses refer to pages from the 
r^rts siiraitted at this cOTiference, 
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•rni^'re All the Sane in Their Om Way" 

^frM^?""^ r^rted by Cole et al* addresses a crucial problan for 
J""^^ ™»^" of students are^dw^e^^ 

succas^^^S'fcr ?"*°f '"Saged in a less thm 

students' nlS Si P**®'^"!^ «^ teachMg smtegies to meet these 
related ta^;«.J^ *° ^ addressini a rore basic problem 

n^^^^M^ ^ son» chilie„:°JS 

Several aspects of this research have practical implications for educators: 

raid-project report iiriicates ttat thm perfomance of tiie diildren 

t^t^l%^^ P^* °" ^ classrocra^ercnS^e strSliSd Aat 

IS, ^t kind of task IS presented, how the child's perfomSS^ eficitld 
xn what order the child is called on. how large the groi^lf in v^iSlhe * 
included, etc. Such a conclusion matches the lucator'f Stuition 
^d the researchers have pointed to m aspect of teaching that is mSSSabie. 

a"? Practitioner that different children leam differently is L itself 

•alLctiPSJi.J°."'^'^f " ^® the instructional event is^sJruc^ref 
^P«rfo™ance, on the other hand, is helpful since the 

SlS'chiSr^^'^^h-'''^*^'"'^^^^^ S'^' of'^children and for 

individual children. This is particularly true for the elanentarv qrhnni 

lor a nianDer of groins* 

Some questions must be addressed, however, before the practitioner can apply 
™ r *° ?® classroom, among them v*at the general characteristics 

wS. f ^"er and less well, in each setting" Sd at 

what kinds of tasks. Assuning that Cole's research will indicate these 
general characteristics, two practical areas will be affected: teacher 

JhfSfi? ^H^?""^ perfomance, and the teacher's tailoring the task 
to the child. V^ile many teachers monitor their students' responses and 
S^llvJ^f " likely confined to the kihd of product 

thf stSctLfnf'J;"'/^*^" ^ perfomance in relatiSlo 

the structure of the classroOTi evwit m i^ich the child is operatina. Based 
on Cole's research, the teacher can improve his or her monitoring of a child's 
perfonnance by considering the classroan setting and the nature of the required 
task as two factors that can be adjusted. uie or tne required 



Cole, mchael. Peg Griffin, and Denis Newman. July 1979. "They're Air th^ 
Same m Their Own Way". San Diego: IMiversity of CalifomiaV 
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With tte uifoiroation frcttn the Cole study the teacher should be better able 
to adjust the instTUctioral setting and task to the child. That is, if 
certain types o£ chiltoen perform better in a test situation when they are 
in a aiiall gro^, m a one-to-one situation, or verbally rather tiian in 
wittffli fom, tten the teacher, alert *:o this mfonnation, may be able to 
dioose the testing situation appropriate to the particular child. At the 
very least, the practitioner will be assisted in lowing "what kinds of 
inferOTces about chndtOT's capabilities in what sltuatims are warranted 
md what kinds o£ situational variability Is plausible" (583 . 

2, The research report shows certain kinds of tasks have varied effects on 
different children, for exan^le, tumi' taking ^^en the order m which a 
child is called m can influence both the information given W the child 
as TOll as its accuracy* The effect of tum-t^ing may vaiy depending on 
the chwacteristics of the child, for «^le, a child of limited Biglish 
prof iciCTtcy may be aided by taking a later turn, since he or she may 
benefit frcm hearing the syntactic patterns preceding his or her answer. 

The kinds of questiOTS asked also my favor one diild more thm mother. 
The Cole report mdicates ^at teachers viewuig tapes made of their 
classes recoipized this fact to sane extent by identifying differmt kinds 
of questims, their co-ocairence with parts of the lesson, and the 
differentiated ^ility of children to respond to these question types. 

Sane generalizations conceming the kinds of ^estions posed and the effects 
of the QTdeT of questims within the sequential development of tiie lessOT 
wotdd help teachers better malyze stiMents* perfomance, more acoirately 
estimate the child's capabilities, and mate appropriately adapt the 
instruction to the child ^s needs. Cole's study should be able to provide soto 
of these generalizations as the difficulty of varied tasks for differmt 
Idiids of children is more thoroughly exmiined. 

In general, therefore, the Cole research has ^tranely Mportant Ijiplications 
for educational practitioners because of its focus on how the structoire of 
classroom events influences the learning of the student. What is needed, 
however, before such research cm be trmslated into practice is a set of 
clear statonents outlining what kinds of students are affected in what 
mimer by certain kinds of classroan events. It is hoped that such a set of 
statOTients will result from this research. Such a pro^ct would assist 
practitioners \Aio st^pect that classroom practises have much to do with why 
certain groins of students are perennially imderachleving. 

M objection that the researchers might well encounter concerns the natiire of 
the curricular materials used in the research design. Wiilm carefully 
ccmstructed to reet the demands of copiitive psychological research, the 
curriculim itself md the materials created to ijiplement it are too allele 
and neat to resanble any sort of "real life" currimlLon l^lanented in a 
^srom «,d hmce the results of the research we not gmeralizable to a class- 
room setting outside of the research environment. While lie nuritv of SiilSiff™ 
mterials is essTOtial to this ej^erinental design, S^roSd If m^al&nSS™ 
^tion to the taowledge of how classroom wents KfluenceltudlnS' l2niS^r« 
^^^^t^ " P"^* curricular natelSflres^^^^^ 

35 
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The practitioner would encourage the Cole research team not to lose sight 
of the very unportant Iji^lications their study has for teadiL S the 
^^^^''^r^ ''-f'^ affeclSltitots 

"Participant Perspectives of Classroom Discourse" 

The Morine-Dershimer and Tenenberg researchS addresses a phenomenon which is 

ocSS^'in\!S^l^fS""°^' practitioners, that is misIonScati^ 
occurring m the classroom at the sttident's receptive level The nroiect 
report describes the researchers' initial findings Concerning fUn? 
perception of classroom discourse based on studeSt repS^fS-peSeSed 
ISSotloS'of 'd- - ' con^arison of these percepticms with stuISt 
loSar Jo^avf f^^^ honm md play settings, -me initial findings 
S^J\Jnh"S:P"'"'"' ^lleations for practitioners, sole 

faminarit^fS%h° ^^-^^^ ^ ^""^ perception of discourse as 
tamiiiarity with the setting increases and tlie fonnality of the settina 

fSlS^'i f^dftf report more ccaiplex language mits observed in thi most 
tamiliar. i.e., family setting. Furthermore, the later it is in the school 

ii™^^^ i complex language mits has for students' language 
sScf 1 ief te?oJ/?J of language perfomance, and this^ft be 

specified before the project mfonnation can become usable. However if it 

?S stfent language capabilities, either releptivfor * 
productive, differ depending on student familiarity with the setting then 

SnIuSe sH i'aSf ^i^'^^f ^^^^^ for stident perfcScf !n 
ianguage skill areas. For exanqjle, it may be preferable for languaae arts 

f ^° concentrate on sinpler language imits at the beginniSg of the 

-^"^8 more con^lex units for later. Secondly, in workilg with more 

ponplex units, teachers might do well to center disciissiormflrSing topics 

on tamiliar topics in familiar settings when ej^ecting students to nroduce 

more complex language structures. It would be intereiting to see i| St 

way language arts materials used by teachers follow thiffrientltioS. 

Mother inplication of this shift in student perception is that exoectations 
of sti^ent language use should be based on observalions of Suden?ape"h at 
""k"^^ "^"^ ^^Sree of coiplexity m the chill's iS^age 

S^?heS"„l^°T " few canplex languag Sits 

ri^^,^^ expectation of the child's being able to 

use conplex imits m more fomal settings is imrealistic and unproductive 



^rine-Dershimer, Greta, and Morton Tenenberg. July 1979 "Particinant 
Perspectives of Classroom Discourse". Hayward, Califomi4: California 
State Lniiversity* 
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2. Mule grade level, cultural backgroimd, and reading achievanent level 
appear not to correlate with a difference in perception of l^Se use 
peer status does. Such a finding highlights L 4or?ance of^f'socfil 
^ff" language reciption as well as prSuction As 

TOted above It is not clear in what way student report lf^lSg2ge ,kits 
md salimt features as defined in this study relate to languaff 
rec^tion but if in fact they do, then the iiiportance of peer status on 
tSff S recopiized by educated. Teachers^sSuff heigh?en 
^d^^SfS °f ."Rents' peer status. Higher peer status * 

t^a t St?^- fP^^®^» ^"^^^ °f lusher peer status should be 
tapped as role nwaels and peer tutors in language skill areas. 

£4*K^?^r°^'?"*'' and Tenenberg indicate their intent to study the speed 
with which students acquire rules of classroom discourse. Infomatlon on 
st2e«?^i^'°'' educators m foming realistic expectaSons of 

nnSh?! ^w^^f reception and possibly production in class. It may be 
^^hi^ t student's cultural and language background, for exanple. may 
affect his or her acquisition of such rules, so that a child of limited 
^lish proficiency, or a child dominant in a second dialect, may need a 
longer tune to acquire rules of classroom discourse than standard Palish 
fSfS!"'!* iV* not clear fron this report, however, how the authors 
intend to study speed of acquisition. 

iS%Mf be some of the practical inplicatlons that can be drawn 

trom tius study, it is important that certain points be clarified by the 

a. To what do the "rules of classroom discourse" discussed 
m this report refer? Are these rules generally followed 
and applicable in classroom settings? To what octent 
are these rules cOTitextually based, that is, based on the 
nature of the particular classroom and teacher, or based 
on the grade level of the students, or based on the 
subject matter being taught? 

b. In what way is student report of language units md 
saliait features related to the same student's receptive 
c^abilities? How is this related to the student's 
productive capabilities? 

If these questions can be answered during the next two years of the proiect 
aid the areas of inquiiy outlined In the project are pursued, it is likely * 
that there will be fiirther unpllcations to be drawn from this study 



I 
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"Ouldren*! DlscoLO'se in Cooperative md Didactic Interaction: Developnental 
Patteins in Effective Laarntog*' 

The puipose of Oooper*s6 research is to identify the characteristics of 
effective and ineffective interaction anong children m cooparative and 
didactic peer learning si^ations. In particular Cooper intends to specify 
devalopnental patterns of childrCTi^s discourse m these learning situations, 
and make a cCTparatlTO examtoation of various physical settings, role 
structures, and patterns of age, sex, md etlmic group differences. 

In view of the fact tlmt peer learning and peer tutoring have become 
increasingly popular concepts. Cooper's work should yield practical 
^plications bearijig on these concepts md on their uplmentation. 

1. Cooper's report underlines the importance of encouraging peer leaming 
situations which peimt the interacting childrOT to capitalize on their own 
skills when helping eadi other. My kind of "training" of children to 
help others should suply reinforce the effective strategies cMldren of 
that age tend to use. Based on Cooper's mid-project report, sane 
effective teadiing strategies of children appear to be, 

&• kindergarten: the use of more descriptive infOCTiations 
acconpanied by definuig gestm'es, and the provision of 
step-by-step guidmce to pMtners, 

b. second grade: the use of a moTe elaborate oriOTtation 
prior to the begiming of the actiwty, the use of 
^cplicit description, md active interest in their 
parttier's conprehenslon of the Instructions* 

Ineffective strategies identified by tlie study are: 

a* kindergarten: the provision of vague j Ina^^liclt 
information, and preoccL^ation mth the diild's own 
activities rather thm tiiose of the partaier, 

b. second grade: the monitorljig of their am state of 
imderstai^ing m the learner role. 

Cooper suggests that peer learning activities "my be fruitfiil and feasible 
targets for oral language activities that could enhance children's learning 
In these grades". Indeed, it would seem usefiil to the practitioner if 
Coc^r TOuld, m her final report, mmnarlze the effective teaching strategies 
observed by grade and age, i.e., kindesfg arten and second grjde, so that they 
may foiin the basis for classrom, center, smd individual activities deslpied 
for use in these grades. 



^Cooper, Catherine R. "Qiildran's Discourse in Cooperative and Didactic 
Interaction: Developnental Pattenis m Effective Learning", Uilversity of 
Texas at Austin. 
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Jn additim, factors which ^fect children's teaching md leamuig m peer 

situdtions should be deluieated, for exaiplei the effect of etlmic 

difference in peer teachijig md learning situations by age level, tiie 

affect of s©c, mid the ^ysical settings vhidi are more appropriate for certain 

kinds of leamtog activities or certaia participants. "Hie more specific 

tiie infomation for each triable ^ the more useful, 

2. Mother observation v?hich Cooper notes has luplications for school 
leaming is that *^er learning occurs in the context of a netTOrk of social 
or friOTdshlp relations'*. The extoit to \^ich a child participates in a 
peer learning situation depends, it would sean, on his or her nework of 
friends and social relations, so that some children may benefit little , if 
at all, from peer learning activities sinply because they are m contact 
with few otter childrOT. ThLs observation is i^^rtmt since it is 
freqwntly assisied that in peer leaming activities each child has miny 
contacts* Research like Cooper's should encomrage practitioners to take a 
closer look at their pi^jils' social network in the classroOTi and where 
needed provide some peer interaction for children lacking it. 

3* Since much leaming in the classroom ocairs an^ng peers, both formally 
and jjifomally^ particid.arly in tiim "open" classroom. Cooper's research can 
make a valmble contribution to practitioners by specifying how children 
effectively help otiier children to learn, . It is important that Cooper 
indicate specifically \Aiat diildren*s effective teadiing strategies are* 
Further questions to be mswred once the teadiing strategies are 
delineated are: ifl^ether or not these effective teaditog strategies can be 
taught to other children md what effective leaming strategies of children 
in a peer situation are, Hopefially Cooper^ s final report will specify 
effective teadiing md leaming strategies according to the variables listed 
in her proposal ^ so that teadiers can apply SOTie of these findings at least 
to selected chiidren i their classes. 

"Language at School and Home: ITieory, ^fethods, and Prelijninaiy Findings" 

Hie Cook-Qimperz et al report^ addresses a crucial issue in education: the 
problOT of differential leamuig in school , based on the discontinuity 
between home and sdiool. The researchers intend to "utilize the etlmographic 
findings in conversational analysis to show how graninatical toiowledge and 
taiowledge of linguistic conventions combine wi^ background Imowledge mid 
the understanding of goals in the inte:^retive process" (19) • A substantive 
focus of this study is "the influence of children's language on tiieir 



^Cook-ainper^i Jemy, John J. GijiperZj Herbert D, Simons. July 1979, 
"Language at Sdiool and Hcmie: Theory, Methods, and Preliminaiy Findings". 
Berkeley: Uhiverslty of California. 
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aequisitioii of literaQ^ skills", partlciaarly the discontinuity between a 
child's or^ language backgroimd and the written dOTands of sdiool, i^eas 
of practice iaipiication can be siamarized as follows: 

1. Cook-GunpeTZ at al todicate that duldren tend to com to school from 
a home ba^jrowid where decontextimlized speech is common and must then 
leaiii to adapt to an envlTOra^nt relying heavily on contextu^lEed speech. 
Finrthaimore, the researchers mdicate tiiat ^dividual and ettmic differences 
affect children's familiarity with these styles, M early task for the 
teacher therefore would be to desipi language arts iiistruction which would 
lead the child f ran his fluency in decontextualized (non-auton^us) Imguage 
to fluency in autonoTOUS Imguage in order to survive in a non-home, non- 
familiar, i.e., school, enmroraient. Etimic differences as well as any 
other kinds of diferences whidi would a^ly to groi^ps of childrm should be 
specified as the research nears conpletion, 

2* The researchers were to concentrate their first year work on pilot 
testing instruments "to measure diildren's use of their metali^lstic skills 
and autonomous speech style" (25). If perfonraice on these mstimmts 
meets the researdiers' expectations by correlating mth readuig and writing 
^M.11, then perhaps such a task or series of tasks could be used by 
ediM^ators to deteimne children's autonoMus ^eech style, their 
raet^inguls tic skills, and COTsequently fteir reading and writing skill. 
W ijiportant that educators help children acquire proficienQr in 

autdnomQus speech style, and fiurthermore if there is a correlation between 
such prof iciency amd reading and writing skills su^ that Imguage use 
influences school perfornimice, thm it is inportmt that educators be able 
to ascertain their students' proficiency in these related areas. 

3* The researchers* analysis of first grade sharing time indicated that 
certain children evoked a response in -fte teacher's speedi which encouraged 
mora topic- centered narrative talk tiian did other childrm* The children so 
assisted by interaction wi the teacher were consequently being trained to 
prodi^e more literate soimding accomits. Ihe au^rs' report m the effect 
of cultural backgroimd on this t^ of exchange will be particularly inportant 
to educators working in bicultural and imlticultural settings. It is hoped 
that this project's fiiml r^ort will describe specifically vSiat effect 
various cultural backgrotmds have an sudi exchai^es as well as ways in vfcidi 
the teadier can adjust his or her response in order to encourage nairative 
t^k ftorti sti^mts of vmrious c^tuiml badcgroimds* 

4* Cpok-Qum^e^ al indicate some areas in which liie bl^k children perfom 
differently ttian the white diildren in their study. 'Hieir observations have 
id^rtant inplications for hm classroom activities are stnctwed md how 
the performance of different groups of ^ildren is evaluated by ttie teacher: 

a. Noted is the difference between the way the black and 
the white diildren respond to paper and crayon tasks: the 
black children tended to ask for assistmce, although they 
■ were familiar with the tasks, wi*^ a characteristic prosodic 
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pOTtour mterpreted by the researcherj as indicatijig 
a^^tee for conpmy rather than ,m inability to • 
^^m. If fiffther analy^^ ttds is the case, 

TOmja* would sera a^sable to trai^ in pre- 

s^ice amd in-seivice activities to reco^ize sudi 
behavior jmd correctly inte^^ mn fhat teachers 
Mill not evaiuato a diild's ability on tiie basis of 
perfenBnce. 



^ IfflMnang tiia cohesion of oral and wrlttKi reports 
of ^ortfi graders, -aiis research indicates the tmdm^ 

• of^wiite ;chiMren to use prosodic cues sipialllng 

• cote^ which a^^ ; 

I wratttm cancnectives than the ones ocdurrJ^ am tiie 

toladc ^iidien^s speedi. If ^e reseaa-ch^ 
^^ort ondiMtes ti»t this is t^^ 

^^^.^ r^wdiers can give some ideation of w^^ 
an laiiai teachers cm structure oral 
fliaptoiae ^e use of prosodic cues rosanhling written 
oonMctives to those in need of sudi instruction/ 

^^gBttiras lite these noted here have ii^ortant inplic^ions for clteSTOom 
^^^^^.^smi^ f^ Cod^mmrz et ^1 pi^ ^ in -fte ne^ st^es^ 
^^^eix;«alysis ^ i^rt itai in terms of li^^tic fioieralizati^. 
^^^^^ ittll be foOTd M training teachers to lecoffiize hw^Mrai 
a^^aigeEmt ba^^graaife vaiy an tteir behamor, tills variatitm jscanetames 
«ffiectij^;perftaifflice e^fflnatic coheslffli in oral md literMy 'laraaaaW"V 
^*Met^ not^r^evalufltlng cdiildrai^s ^eals^'). Not only is^^^eis' 
lan^istaidi^ of differaat bdmviors a goal to be achieved usdng the 
iBsi^ of ttois research, but raDre ijiportantiy, dnstructimal activities 
Canute to take into accoimt the factors outlined by tiiis research, 

lojfee^fflctettt tiiat tiie a^ors can suggest specific types of activities tb 
jwet M»,variM i«eds of identifiable groins of diildr«i, e.g. , hlack and 
stole, ;.t*fi^results of tiiis researdi can be nore quickly assimilated into 
^Mcatianal practice. i v 

^^g^^TOd Cultural Organization of Interaction in Classroans of Bilingual 

Ihe researiai r^rted by Ericksc:. it al^ toudies on some ve^ importmt 
^staons, ^rticularly for educav n's woricing with a multicuatia'al student 
population. Focusing on classroom. : where many of the children are &mish- 
donunant or bilingual Spanish-Biglish, the researchers have three ptoses; 

(13 to learn TOre about the social uses of English and 
Spmish in peda^gical interactiai and in non-instnictional 



Bridcson, Frederidc, Courtoey Cazden, Robert &rrasco. 1979. "&cial and 
uiltural Organization of interaction in Classrooms of Bilingual CMldroi". 
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situations, (2) to ijivestigate the culture 
organization of social relatiOTships m routine 
ijistructloMj. and TOnlnsttwtlonal interaction In the 
classrOOTiSj md (3) to detemtoe tiie sociolingulstic 
repertoires o£ tiie teadiers and o£ focal stidents (2) . 

The issue ^dressedj tiiat is^ ^e cultural organization of mteractlon 
betotfaen teacher st\Mmt in the billngu^ classroonii has Inpllcatlons not 
oi^y for the tralntag of teachers iji bilij^ial/imaltlcultural settings , but also 
for bllinguri prolan deslgi as implenented in local school settings* 

1* One of the fimdanmtal questions addressed by this study is, given 
different repertoires on the part of teadiers md of studOTts depending on 
their cultural and lanpaage backgroimdSj what are tiie vatying ways m which 
ttese factors interact in the classroom? This questim is often consideredp 
at least iinplicitly, by bilingu^ educators in implamenting a bilingual 
progrmn design. It sturfaces hi tits appointamt and asslproent of teachers, 
SIS well as the assigpirent and grouping of dUldren, with little basis in 
research for decisions made. Mim conpleted, tiie resid^ts of tills research 
may ijidicate that placCTent of stirimts tffider the direction of a teacher who 
does not share tiie same sociolinguistic repertoire has adverse effects on 
acadOTdc perfoimance, or, on tiie otiier handj tiie results may indicate ways 
in which teacher and students accomrodate to eadi other across socioluiguistic 
repertoires so that adverse effects are aTOided. 

An extension of this question which remains tmaddressed concerns the inter- 
action between students and teacher ^ when they share the same Impmge but 
not the SOTie cultural badcgrom^^ e*g'f how is classrooni toteractlon between 
student and teacher affected when the tea^r is from Puerto Rico and the 
students are from Nicaragua or Bolivia? m what ways do the soclolin^lstic 
repertoires of teadier and sti^ents differ and how does this affect acadanic 
perfoxmance? 

2. Ihe researchers note that the interweaving of instructional and non- 
instructional t^k in Spanish and Biglish differed depending on tiie subject 
contOTt of the activity. Jteth activities^ for exM^le, seaned to pemit 
more nonuistructlonal talk than reading activities* It woiid sem tiim that 
one could e^^ect increased interaction in the staidents' dominaait language i 
e.g. ^ Danish, Airing matii-llke activities thm reMijig-like activities even 
if the instruction m both is given iji the seccmd language^ e.g., Brigllsh* 
In structi^ing the day for bilingual program ijiplemmtation, it may be the 
case, tiim, ttat ijiteraction in subject matter su^ as readmg will be in 
one lanpjage, perhaps the second, and subject matter like math whidi lends 
Itself to more noninstructional interaction may be in the other language, 
perhaps tiie dominmt. 
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^Ke S^^®?* reported as being encouraged by the two teachers 

observbd, CJJlte chatting is tolerated, a^a-mtly because it neither halts 
nor^^eciably slows the diildroi's i^rk.^ Erickson et al note thaf thl 
^stinction teachers oftwi taid to ajphasize between one child's work aid 
iw"f S IS therefore blurred, as is the distinction between work 
time tmstrunental) and play time Cexpressive) . If in effect this 
distuiction IS being blurred, then teadiers should be trained to look at 
classroom interaction without making tiiese distinctiais. 

t^A classrooms observed by the researdiers were taught by Latino teachers 
a^^both avoid^ public COTpetition in academic achievonent. Cultural styles 
ot interactiOT l»ve firequfflitly been grouped as coiijetitive or cooperative. 
The secOTd year of this stu# will include observatlOT o£ two Mglo teachers, 
^aiysis of both sets o£ classroans in tenns of competition may indicate a 
ditferencc between Aiglo aid Latino teachers and the effect rai the student's 
acacfamic a^^Kit. The results of this analysis may give some guidaice to 
local scaiool aiininistrators in their decision on student placanmt. It may, 
tor exanple, be mOTe beneficial to students from Latino backgrounds to be 
placed with Latiro teachers because of their shared avoidaice of "audienced" 
ccopetitiOTi. 

5. Personalization of Instruction by the teachers is noted In both classroans. 
inis_perSOTalizatirai is shown in dyadic instructimial encoimters as well as in 
the large groi^ caitext. Both teachers seem to treat the children familiarly 
md at least one bestows gestures of affection on tiie childrm throu^ 
Kisses, hugs, etc. Research on this project next year shaild indicate by 
conpariSCTi with Anglo teadiers, to what extent the observed personalizatiai 
IS aature-based, as distinct from sunply personal differences, and to idiat 
^ent It IS ^licable across cultures. If analysis shows that this type of 
persOT^lizatiOTi is part of the sociolinpiistic repertoire of tiie Latino 
teachers, but not of the Mglo teachers, then the researchers should identiftr 
the^fect m studfflits across repertoires, i.e., what is the effect of the 
^10 's teaching style on Utino children and on Mglo diildren? what is the 
effect of ttie Latino's teaching style? what cross-cultural adaptive medianians 
are used to acconmodate persons, i.e., teadier, studoits, from other 
cultures? 

Hie infoimation gleaned fron this avenue of inquiry will be pertinait to 
educators working in a bilingual setting, not only in providing a basis 
for assigranait of teadier and students, but also in training teachers to re- 
cognize and adapt to other sociolinguistic r^ertoires than their owi. 

The quest icms posed by the project touch on the whole fabric of the 
instructional day for educators operating in a bilingual or multicultural 
setting md are as pertinent for settings where students already have 
considwable proficiency in Biglish as for those where students have limited 
Biiglish prof iciwiQ^. Ihe extent to which the similarities between tiie two 
teachers is ailture-based must be specified and the analysis between these and 
Anglo teachers pursued. Furthexmore the interaction between teadiers md 
students WLth different sociolinguistic repertoires must be studied to identi:fy 
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what '^e effects of cultural differences in interaction rules are on the 
participation of MgXo and Latino children. Finally the researchers intend 
to answer questions about "how, linguistically and nonverbally, 
COTimmicative fimctions are accrarplished in interactional perfomance" (IS). 

Since the answers to the questions studied have caisiderable mpact for 
educators concerning teacher assignment, student placement, and classroom 
iranagOTent, it is hoped that the researchers will draw inferences from 
their data analysis that will provide educators with guidance in these 
problems. 



GaffiRAL CCfr*®n'S 

Ihe preceding discussion outlined sane of the practical Ijipllcations to each 
of the reported projects, based on the mid-project papers presented at this" 
conferaice and the submitted proposal, mt all of the Inpllcations noted 
were contained m either the report or the proposal. In fact, the degree of 
attention to practical areas varied from extensive in some of the research 
projects to mlniinal In others, despite promises in the origliial proposals. 

Some of the research funded may be called basic, while other research here 
reported is clearly applied. Ihe ej^ectatlbns for each kind of research 
should be made clear by the funding agency, and the research reports, in 
turn, should state their comnittnent to basic or applied research. In this 
way the basic researcher will not feel obliged to aj^end some statements 
about practical implications that were not carefiniy considered within the 
context of the project, and the applied researdier, on the other Iiand, will 
not be let off the hook on developing practical implications from his or 
her work. 

toe area of concern is dissemination of research results, analyses, and 
Mplicatlons. Some one or some group of professionals must make research 
results clearly stated. In a manner digestible by the practitioner, and 
available to those who can make best use of the results. Ihe responsibility 
fOT such dissanination is Shared between resear^ers and educators. 
Researchers have the responsibility for stating clearly and simply the results 
of their research so that educators will become aware of their studies, 
and understand tiim well enough to apply some of the results and 
recaimendations to the program in vM.ch they work. Educators have the 
responsibility to caramailcate to other educators and to researchers tiie 
results from Inplenentatim of recraranendations deriving from research studies. 
In dissOTiinatlng research results to educators, researchers should taiow that 
their audience consists not only of teachers, but also ainlnistrators charged 
with the responsibility for program In^lanentation and teacher training 
withm each school system. These administrators camrajnicate hew Information 
to teachers and other school personnel, and prepare program revisions to be 
inplfflnented in the classroom. Ihey can be reached often tJwough conferences 
and publications of professional groiips within the educatioml field, e.g., 
fME (National Association of Bilingual Education), NASSP (National Association 
of Secondary School Principals), etc., through service networks, the LAIJ 
Centers, Title VII Dissemination Centers, the Teacher fcoips Network, and 
through professional journals, e.g., Tfffl KAPPAN, HAWARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 
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.etc. SvKh.ne8ns of dissaninatiai should be used jnors 
^'^yM .Tmm^^s mmmaGmm the results of research on te^Lg 
iSBd lieanw^ aijd ^is u^licatlcais for practice vc^crujig 



■Jte Is OTimiM^ to researchers iraist be carefullv DreDared 

* b^ed «i ethno^g'^Si^, 

are indited with mamals ' 
i^m^t'm^ oiMa^ fixe mt useftn either because th^ prove not to 
^^^^^x^0^mmB^mmmh setting or ^re iaportLtfy^e^e 
^tw^|j^^aastnictim and follow-^ugh in the ^a£^ mm^T 
^^^^^ It should jiot be assumed that educators are attiffied 
^ms msm tmmms as m ethnograplwr, sociolinguist, or comitive 
.^^^^J. She qiwstion educators ask twds tl be sla^e md imortanf 
'^^^^^ mmm the .achiev«n«it ^ self-wor^f stu^Sk 
flur ^j^ta^tiOTal .or professioMl ,r^^^ 

:^a^,ja tt«a^ig,and .leamiijg should attenpt to aiswer this basic 

^^a^i« su^ as those represmted^^ should be developing 

jaliva^Wy ,co^^^ Sot school people to better^^ 

i^istand .liear stoAdents and adopt n»re effective instr^tiraal settines 
ste^^a^, aa4 inateria^ She coimmilcation of these means should no^be 

^^^^^^^yJor :foimal teadwr Arainuig progrfflis, because new 
^^^t ^f^i^ produced reguaarly . in s^ool systaJ ' 
TOd^^^t or f pial teadier tminins programs . Bather resists of researcdi 
w^m^ttng ,and,Aearoiwj shoidd be cOTimmicated to educators la the field 

^^lajEly^to those vfip,^ their abilii^ to effect chmge atainistrative^ 

:^S^£^SSdfleJef!^ ^"^^ and ii^loiaitatiai either at the local 

Fraa ^ viewpoint, of bilingual -bicultia-al, or niultilingual-niulticulfajral 
eflucatimi, .an area «f particiilar^ c^^ to school districts as they 
1^^^^^^ federal .and state guidelines fcr educating studaits witii 
ljmt«d ^glj.sh,proficiai^, .the array of projects here reviewed leaves 
certain questions maddressed. Srane of these are: 

a. ^ttie ji^ure of second language acquisition in the school 
setting, and its relation to specific curricula, 
instructional program design, and kmds of instruction given, 

b. the transferability of learning across languages, and the 
Mplications of transferability for program design and 
currlaila, 

1 c. the relationship of literacy in the first language to 
acquisition of the second language, " 
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d. pm characteristics of suecessfiil teaching of limited 
Biglish proficien^ students in the regular Biglish- 
speaking classroQm« 

Finally it should be noted that althou^ the grants mnowc^nent imder which 
these projects v/ere fianded ^ecified that attmtion be directed to tiie 
elmraitaiy sdiool levels the questions addressed by these projects as well 
as the areas listed above are eveiy bit as critic^ at the secondary and . 
adult education level. 



PAI^ DISOISSION coj»®ns 

Following presentations by the principal mvestigators of eadi project here 
reported, a panel discussionS ea^lored the practical implications of the 
project t Tlieir comMnts are here suimiariEed. 

There are two thraies oormon among the projects reportedlO, The first theme 
can be seen in the trend to -'study dOTOi*', that is to concentrate on the 
least powerful groins mthin tte educatimal society^ students and teachers* 
The theme is one of inplicit advocaQr for these two grmjpSp that children, 
particularly poor and "etlmic" children, are anarter than mmy commraily 
used measures show, and that teasers can both t^e greater responsibility 
for research within tiieir classroOTiSp and, once awre of social interaction 
and language use in the classroom, inprove their classroom orgaoiization and 
instruction. 

A second thare seen among the projects is the "expansion of method" apparOTt 
both in the cross -discipltoaiy approadi of the reported projects and m the 
Jjiclusion of varied settings for study, rather thm a single setting. 

Allowliig the teadier to ftmction iji tiie dual role o£ instructor and ethnographer 
has both advantages and disadvantagesll* Involvemrat of the teacher in ethno^ 
graphy can Inprove his or her understmding of classroom dynamcs and in this 
sense it is good^ Qa the otter hand, teachers' etlmographic taiowledge of 
the classroom may be disadvantageous if tiie taiowledge gained thereby adversely 
affects Interaction i 



Spaa^l members Included: Mr, Robert Carrasco, Dr. Celia Gmishi, to. Hugh Mehan, 
and Dr* fferie E. Shiels-Djouadi. 

lO^nments by Hugh lyfehan. See ^^endix 1 for text of caments. 

^-COTinents by Robert Carrasco. See A^)endix 2 for text of conments. 
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A stoilarity raong the projects is tte effort to properly relinburst cooperating 
teachers, adiools, and sdiool districts. Such rembursment teJ^s tiia form, 
m Bmm caaes, of providing substitutes, aides, or resom^ce asaistanca for . 
tto participating classroom teachers. In other instances, field trips ai^ 
taachiiT workahqps were provided for classes and for teachers and sctool 
staffs. Tlwra waSi hoTOver, a notable absance in foais on either effectiveness 
or stiMOTt ©utcoTOsl2, Taadiers are concarnad about effectiveness, i*e,*7 
\Am.t makes a diffarCTce in curriculum in uistruction. Yet witii tto exception 
of Cole ©t ri, there was no discussim of what content is tau^t within each 
project's jfimriw^ nor was there my discussion or inter^d analysis leading 
toward a recomoOTtotion on vAmt content is more effective to teadi^ or how^ 

A aacond area not^ly absent from discission was the matter of sti^ent out- 
comts, not in the sense of higher strndardized teat scores, but rather in 
teOTa of effective learning: vAmt it is and tow it Imppens. Both of iSijBse, 
hai?ev©r, seam to be high on the list of practitioners* Mncams* To met 
tl^ needs of teachers and other practitioners, researdiers naist tackle the 
question of effectivenaas by preparing a tentative set of gOTieimlizable 
statCTients at tiie concliasion of the stidy for the bOTefit of practitionara 
looking for ways to ijiprove teaching and learning. 

The panel concluded by offering recoiraMndations to the Natimal Inatitute 
of Elation, fimding agency aM sponaor of the COTifermca, among thrai: 

at tiiat the National iMtitute of Education should tmrabi- 

guously state, and than nmitor, the degrBe to s^iich TOaearch 
proj^ts shmild extrad their work to tiie realm of title 
practical, beuig carefiil to distinguish between basic and 
allied research in tills regard. 

b* That a clustering of projects be prOTioted so that where the 
area of inquiiy and methodology are congruent, research 
efforts can be stered amcmg several mvestigating groins. 

. c. that more responsibility be assimed by the National 

Institute of Education, particularly program specialists, 
for sharing with new projects the e^^ertise ani insist of 
National Institute of Ecfcc^tion staff, review parolists, and 

I previous researchers to avoid duplication of effort. 

d. timt the practice be instituted of convening siinilar raviw 
conferOTces in late simiiier or early fall, to provide 
investigators with the opportunity to gain insights from 
other projects working w tiie Bsam research field. 



^COTments made by Celia iSenishi, 
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Ftorily, the panel, as well as the cmference partlcipmts. exoressed 

f Teaching and Leanung staff of the^tySlnslltuta 

totSiS Sd^Iorl^^^i - - ^'^J^ty to e^lore together comron 
interests and eoncems evolving m the presmtly funded research projects. 
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^pendix !• 
Hagjti Mihm 



1* A thrai that I found tiiroiigh the studias reported at tills conference ^ 
and a practice foimd in e^cati^i^ research m generri is "studying doMi", 
Studing down Mplies condiMjjig researdi on pe^le less powrful ttoft the 
researcher, and less poTOrful in general societal airangemOTts, Qiildren 
are the least powerfiil CCTitlngOTt in the school systOT; teachers are the 
second least power^. Yet| tiliese two gro^s are tiie most studied* 

There is a certain a^^ocaq?^ tied Dp in this practice of sttidying dom* That 
is, there is a set of beliefs, often inplicitly stated, sanetlines e^^licitly 
stated, about children rad teadiii^. The belief COTcemij^ children seertis 
to be that they are smarter than some n^astn^es we have used have shom^ 
IMs is parti^lMly true of poor and "etimic" children* Iherefore, if 
childrm are observed in me situation (for exmple, a test or an experliiient) 
aid they •look dirob", we do not conclude tiiat ttey are really "durtto"* 
Instead, we observe thent in otiier situations (classrooms, hmies, streets). 
If they do well in these other contexts, we conclude tiat ti^re is somethljig 
in the natwre of tiie org^uiatim.of ^e sitimtion not in the organization 
of tiie duliteen's training tiiat leads to the less ^sirable display* 

Ihe belief about the teachers serais to be that they can take greater and 
greater responsibility for teaching and researdi. Ibis is a position that 
Hymes (1972) articulated as the teacher becOTdng m ethnQgrapher of his/her 
own clMsroOTi situation* This thraie has mflMnced the work of tihe Erickson 
groiip, the Shi^^ Griffin CAL study, the CaEdOT-Mihan collaboration, md is 
readily apparent tteoughout the studies r^resented at tte Frederisksburg 
confermce* 

I an a £im believer in this positim, and haw bem t^ing to mplraient it 
in the pr^aration of pre- service eleii»ntaiy s^ool teasers at ACSD. From 
SnitJi's talk, it is clearly a fmctionuig prijiciple at Penn's Graduate School 
of Education* Yet, m ntust be aware of the ^fficid.ties inherent in askmg 
teachers to be teadiers and resear^ers similtmieously* First of all, the 
teacMng of studmts on a day-to-day basis is an ovenAmlmngp cmsumijig, 
e^^rience* Tellers become caught in the practical circOTStOTces of 
oirriciiwi organisation, lesson plannmg, field trip scheduling. Thiey mbody 
everything that Shutz (1962) had in mind ^en he talked about people 1ji 
eveiyday life being 'tactical theorists". By its veiy natuM, research 
md partiadarly research influenced by tiie etimograpMc tradition, is 
reflLective and tiieoretic in orientation. It denands an ijiiniersing yes, but 
a distancing as mil. These two "attitudes" (Shutz 1962)--"the attitude of 
daily life" and the "scientific attitude" may be incOTpatible, if a single 
person is asked to actopt them for tiie same period of time. M after-the-fact 
ronsideratlon of a year of teadii^ my be ntore possible tiian a danaid for 
reflection on a daily basis (Caz^n 1976, Florio Mid Walsh 1979). 
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l^^tf m» tt^ is m inpllclt directive for social chmae in the 
^^^^-^i^r c^ctlm. If teachers become Mre ml^ aware 

J^Mcti«,, «d the ors«,4.atio^^1^^ 
•« MrOT_OT4a^« ttow dassTOOTjs in a more bmeficial n»mer Etice 

^^^^^^^^^^ "^^^ ^ *^ teadiM's pos^ioii. 
^J^f^^T? t^^^ ™less they aire prepared to deal with the 

mt^s^^.vS!f r^oits presented that has innle- 

th«ft .^ie evidCTM of csmaboratioM of ™wh«K 



. i'"'*' ^ m^Jte evMCTuM Of csillaboratlcM of oa-whoTiffi.^ 



S^S^bSS^ a ^ein £gm MSBwch probl«ns. As ^blems are 
us^B te^a^ss^^,^^!^ taront© method of ttoir dMcaplaie cm b» 

^S^S^.:**^ ^^ ^ CC^h»il md StartLevl sSSs " ' 

^S^^^^K^^*-^^^- ^ »o» classrooni il a 
S^iiw 1^"^ ^cpansioi of netiiod is CD a broader of 

^^^^^^prccess. ^ m an approach tiitW ^^o%t 

^ S^^^^.^" *^ ^01. th« this fa^dge ca. be 



SIES^ ? for now aatiar^ly respwisive educati^ in 

^^^^Wm^ preceedmg^, this i^rtatim can result in ^ 
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'^pendix 2. 
Robart L. Carrasco 



'nm Bxgment hBB been made that it m|^t be profi table for a teacher to 
becoma an "etlmographer" of his or her own classroOTi. We should examine 
the ijiplieatims of vAmt is TOant by this. Ettnography, classically conceived^ 
is a^ description of ci^twe i^ere aatinre has been Implied as a holistic 
consideration of a ail^ral group or society* As this meeting , we have been 
talking about sdiools and classroOTis, md therefore^ we really cannot make 
an exact parallel beti^en school/classroOTi and cultm^e if we follow 
Jolm GumperE's position that schools/classrocms should not be referred to 
nor considered as /'cultures". If we camot iMke this parallel then vm imist 
agree with Spradley and mCmdy (1972) \AiQ say that we can trade off the 
ethiographic method to stu^ social sitimtions . Hiey define "social 
sitimtlons"* . 

A social sitimtion is made of persons ^ their 
Interactims, a place or location^ and objects. 
A fifth- grade classrOOTi is a social situation 
made of pe^le wto are acting vis-a-vis one 
another, ifiey are located in a particiaar 
place that tocludes a varied of objects sudi 
as desks, chalk, md books Cp.27>* 

Hie school is a social situation md it does take "taiowledge" by the teacher 
and students as participmts to get ttrough those reairrent situations* In 
the Goodenbiigh (1971) sense of the tern, *teowledge" is what a person needs 
to kaoy md do to commmicate md perfonn effectively and appropriately in a 
s ignif leant ; sett ing . '^erefore, vAiBt sctool etteiography is doing is looking 
at tile social aspects md the coa^itive aspects in these situations- -knowing 
and doing. Jtod this seem like a good thing to do, 

^ere is same evidence that this approach is use&l, Hugh "Bud" Nfehan and 
Frederick D. Erickson r^ort, for exaiiple, that when they haw given pre-' 
seiiace and iji- service TOrkshops for teadiers on this t^ of research, that 
one: of tl^ tluings tM 1$ 'nfaur videoteqpe.. * .it resonates vdtii the 

way I'vje ti^^ I did*nt haro a way of talktag abotrt it before 

Imt rios^I,^!^ 'extra' eye for mderstmdtag what's 

goajig (Ma^i^^^ cconmmication durii^ the cOTiference)* So 

while, tKis^^^^^t can reveal to teachers iiiiat tiiey already loiowj 

it helps m^ ^ tacit, djnplicit, or hidctari ciature. Tb 

surface 4^ leads to better imderstmding of vfliat me is doing, IMs is om 
thing classroom etimography cm do- 
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situations. 4Slve?^ ifS SlibLl^h.f'?f ^ 
>T^«ti^^s ^ £^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^lildren m peer 

S.?' f-??^^^?* very well be that these out=o£^Sher- 

Se ^^' "'^ things that .ake children go tfsSot" 

Ih^^ right to the point, there are some things that perhaps teachers 

♦iK ' U . ™»s"cii, may ojiffer when this knowledge Is cresenteS tn 
teachers who in tum see otK er "unkn ovm" aDDlications ThiVS^™? 
consider before we taHe the teacher oTtoX "ta^^phS^oSd. ' 

Jf??^";.'^'' ':°^l?ined that researchers wall; into their classrooms tale 

feS- ^ proiessional relatiraiships; they must also be "personal" relatinn- 
Ships established by teacher and researcher. ProfesSonll rSSio^SfS "if 
SSh^-^iS^^r!^-*^"dle and weaken as reSarSJf 1^11^ pSSl ' 
So^^S^^? ^-"^ aeld=-and is so^ij/'if 
In^ f anmediate practical use aid unplanaitation. The teacher tLre- 
Sse^SI SS-^'" m the effort and the enttasiasm is^a^^f* 
reseurchers whose long projects do not allow immediate feedback cMabiliSes 
"m^^ ^^S'^^^ -i Interaction i. Classic's'"' 



pickson, Cazden, Ca^Sc^rhavJ fc^lt^cSsary 
to^|0 :beyond^e professional relationship to the pMsonal reSionshS ^ 
^xs gro^:;of researchers found that professional lelat^shtef^^^ot 
sustain teelves over tJ™ . They sensed that spmSng ll^^SSs of 
^^^eS!^^', (Classrooms) , the proksioLl^ffiip iegun 
Ses?o^deS?i«Sj necessaiy trust between their teachers aid tiia^ 

S s^l® to "s^alse" this, the researchers went 

beyOTd. "professionalism" and switched hats, toe researcher beSe a ™Jh 
^soi^ce for the teacher since he had been a math 3v?sS earl^ hif JLer 
lh«. same Tesearcher also took time to take the teachers to Imcf dtoefS* 
sometures^just for a few cocktails. Miile some people may thSktiiafthL^ 
professiOTal it is ve^ fruitful in the maintLLe Jtfres^?^!^ 
tije long nm the researcher has also acqulrel S^-^S- 
^r^Sfni^'P^-?^^^ the teachers as an e^q^er? in child iSguSe ' 
:|CazdOT), also^switched research hats and gave mini^saninars mi Sild^ 
language over breakfast, lunch and dumer with the teSs! ^^^i- 
sessirais really turned out tc be "getting to know each other" seslL^ihere 
personal relationships were established. sessions wnere 
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jfost likely there have been other such "imreported" efforts Cprobably 
becaiise goveminent agencies do not regard such affairs as business). 
Researchers are dealing with people who deal with other people and cannot 
treat people like mchines. We all have feelings and researchers should not 
oe atraid to reveal than in the establishment of personal relationships with 
S?''-^?^ "Wiere are some reported efforts Cbecause they are 

otticially allowed) that consider the teacher-researcher relationship, for 
exanple the provision of a substitute teacher or aide. While these efforts 
may seem like a mild fom of "pay off, and they could be if the teacher 
senses msancerity in the effort, they are very beneficial and should be a 
necessaiy part of the research process, since this research ^es not 
iwcessanly end once the data is collected. TTie knowledge- -nore accurate 
laiowledge--can only come from the main participant -the teacher. 

We may say that there are two nmjor baiefits from classroom ethnography: fl) 
we gain more Imowledge toward the bettennent of the educational process, 
and (2) we gain nmre friends. 
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